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FACT 


N man’s written record of his experience we note again and again 
the persistent theme of the contrast between fact and something 
else. This something else is variously construed. It appears in 
different guises as suffused and colored by the passion for some 
special value. On one level of discourse the contrast presented 
is that between human desire and the facts of the world often in- 
auspicious for the realization of that desire. We are familiar with 
the changes which can be rung on this theme. They range in 
general from the eloquence of the tragic artist asserting uncom- 
promisingly the value of the frustrated desire to the cool medicinal 
voice of the psychiatrist counseling adjustment. On another 
plane, it is the theme of the contrast between the moral order of 
what ought to be and the factual order of what customarily exists. 
Again, it is the contrast of persuasion with force, of rational order 
with contingent happening, and of explanatory theory with mere 
data. Still again it is the contrast of the heaven of pure mathe- 
matics and the world of empirical science. This contrast, so re- 
current on all levels of experience, must be taken account of in 
philosophy as indeed it is in a variety of theories. But it is use- 
less to attempt the criticism of these theories unless we have first 
addressed ourselves to the prior question: What is a fact? 

Common-sense wisdom or prejudice, as expressed in current 
linguistic usage, characterizes fact through the adjectives ‘‘brute’’ 
and ‘‘hard.’’ Also the general contrasts mentioned above carry 
something of this implication. Perhaps this is merely evidence 
that fact, like truth, can be looked on ‘‘askance and strangely.’’ 
But it is also possible that these adjectives are directly descriptive 
of what unprejudiced scrutiny actually discloses. 

It must be recognized that there are two well-known definitions 
of fact which have so wide a scope as definitely to relegate all such 
adjectival descriptions to the status of mere subjective expressions 
of indignation or satisfaction. The first is the definition of fact 
as ‘‘whatever is the case’’; the second, its definition as ‘‘a true 
proposition.’’ With regard to the former it is to be noted that 
“‘whatever is the case’’ may cover anything. It is not intrinsi- 
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eally evident that ‘‘what is the case’’ is what is existent. It may 
be the case that there are unactualized possibilities or that an 
eternal (non-temporal) substance is real. The factual, so consid-— 
ered without qualification, is thus equivalent to the widest ontolog- 
ical concept, reality or beimmg. The latter definition presented 
above is simply the counterpart of this on the epistemological side: 
a fact is a truth or a true proposition. Evidently if either defi- 
nition is correct we suffer from a redundancy of philosophical con- 
cepts. Retaining reality and truth we can eliminate fact. But 
something more than mere current usage seems to resist this re- 
duction. Surely some additional meaning is involved when we 
append ‘‘as a matter of fact’’ to any statement. ‘‘It is the case’’ 
and ‘‘it is true’’ does not seem to mean quite the same thing as 
‘‘it is, as a matter of fact, the case’’ and ‘‘it is true, as a matter of 
fact.’’ 

It will, therefore, be wise to consider the significance of the 
adjectives which common speech associates with the term ‘‘fact.’’ 
These adjectives ‘‘brute’’ and ‘‘hard’’ are not qualifying in the 
sense of restricting, but are intended to be broadly descriptive of 
fact itself. Hard, in this context, seems to mean two things. It 
means fixed, determined, unalterable, stubborn, and irreducible. 
Also it means that which presents opposition, the other, that to 
which we must accommodate ourselves, that which should be taken 
into account because it will be efficacious. Brute means, first, 
that which is contingent, which unmistakably is, yet which in some 
sense need not have been, which, therefore, is known by acquaint- 
ance, inspection, or observation. Also it means that, even as 
gwen and not doubted, fact is somehow not self-luminous, its rea- 
son for being is not within itself. We accept it because in being 
given it has been taken and, like Luther, we ‘‘can no other.’’ We 
should provide for this associative atmosphere surrounding the 
common-sense use of the term ‘‘fact.’? To do so will, of course, 
entail the recognition that there may be a non-factual ingredient 
in ‘‘what is the case,’’ and, also, that the substitution of ‘‘it is 
true’’ for ‘‘it is a fact’’ involves a shift of meaning. 

Of the two definitions provisionally rejected, one is ontological, 
the other, epistemological. This raises uncertainty as to the status 
of the term ‘‘fact.’’ Although it is generally recognized today 
that ontology and epistemology must be developed together in a 
common dialectic, yet their concepts are usually distinct. It will, 
therefore, seem pertinent to raise the question: to which realm of 
discourse does fact belong? Consideration of what I have taken 
to be the import of the descriptive adjectives ‘‘brute’’ and ‘‘hard’’ 
furnishes no direct answer. This ambiguity suggests that fact 
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indicates a locus of juncture between ontology and epistemology. 
Yet as embraced in one or the other discourse fact should have 
somewhat different meanings. These now require discrimination. 

A common epistemic treatment of fact is to consider it as cor- 
relative to theory and to identify it with the data for theoretical 
interpretation. There is a tendency today to gather fact and 
theory into a closer relationship. It is generally recognized that 
the facts of science and, indeed, of history are infected or, if you 
will, enlightened through and through by theoretical interpreta- 
tion. It is notorious how different theories seem to uncover dif- 
ferent, and apparently contradictory, facts in the same phenome- 
nal field. Also, one man’s factual datum is another man’s elaborate 
theoretical construction. All such evidence may be supposed to 
demonstrate what has been called the factitiousness of simple or 
unqualified factuality. Yet we can not say ‘‘alles Faktische schon 
Theorie ist,’’ for theory is meaningless without its correlative. 
Granted that the belief in an easy separation of fact from theory 
is naive, yet must we not attempt to retain the wisdom of our 
naiveté within the structure of our subsequent sophistication? 
Today there are few rationalists who would be willing to dismiss 
brute fact to some nameless region beyond the frontiers of their in- 
telligible republic as there are few empiricists who believe that hard 
facts constitute those solid, simple, clear-cut elements out of which 
the edifice of knowledge can be erected. Yet the doctrine of the 
complete relativity of fact and theory is, after all, only a disguised 
version of just such extreme rationalism or empiricism. For the 
former, fact is not really stubborn and irreducible, but only what 
seems so at this stage in our comprehension. For the latter, theory 
is not really speculative venture but only funded factual knowledge. 

More promising is the doctrine that fact is the ‘‘raw material’’ 
of conceptualized knowledge. But much depends on how this is 
understood. In the measure that creative order is attributed to 
conceptual construction or perspective vision the ‘‘matter-of-fact’’ 
so organized becomes increasingly structureless. It yields like the 
mist, inexhaustibly patient of any world order the mind imposes. 
But where there is no element of genuine discovery to invigorate 
conceptual construction it sinks to triviality. The depreciation of 
the given implicit in this way of thought is perhaps due to a too ex- 
elusive attention to that sleek tailored given which is scientific data. 
But this is the given only as it can make its appearance through a 
designated entrance onto an arranged scene. The datum:of science 
has been compared to the witness in court. It is not expected, or 
permitted, to speak its mind. It must answer questions and usu- 
ally in the form of yes or no. If, under these circumstances, one 
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seems, on occasion, to glimpse the answer in the question, it is 
hardly a matter for wonder. The given of common-sense experi- 
ence is a richer, stronger, more independent and wayward affair. 
It has a dynamic structure of shifting range and depth and vec- 
torial references indicating the reality of more than it now chooses 
to give. The clear focus of scientific data is, after all, only possible 
because of the circumambient given of casual experience. If we 
could not count on the given being more than is clearly given we 
could not count upon discovery, and it would be an idle entertain- 
ment to formulate questions and to construct theories. 

The vital nerve of empiricism has always been the emphasis on 
perception as indispensable for knowledge of actuality. The classi- 
cal empiricists were undoubtedly mistaken in construing the per- 
ceptually given as at once clear-cut and sparse. Today there is 
ample recognition that perceptual content exhibits more than pure 
quality. The qualities exhibited are exhibited as qualities of ob- 
jects themselves not completely disclosed. Also, and more germane 
to our purpose, perception reveals dynamic tendency, shift, change, 
expansion, development, alteration, in short, process. What I wish 
to assert is that perceptual knowledge may be knowledge of the 
occurrence of events. Special interest or training is undoubtedly 
requisite for the perception of some events (since what is genuinely 
there to be observed need not be observed) ; and speculative hy- 
pothesis and theory are always necessary for any fairly complete 
interpretation of the significance of events. But all prior prepara- 
tion or posterior interpretation would have no foundation unless 
we were capable of primitive perception in the flux of experience of 
structures such as sudden changes, new beginnings, continuations, 
directions, cumulations, and closures. Like the animals we have 
direct perceptual awareness of happenings. Our knowledge of 
what happens may be elaborate and detailed or it may be so vague 
as to be scarcely capable of any articulation. Our interpretation 
of the significance of what happens may be infected with every 
sort of distortion which the ingenious human mind can generate. 
Nevertheless, every linguistic expression designed to report, de- 
scribe, or interpret a perceived happening has its foundation in an 
experience. This experience is the direct perceptual awareness of 
the occurrence of what occurs or of the being given of what is 
given. 

Perception is the reception of a given. As an activity it is di- 
rectly felt as qualitatively different from invention, creation, and 
voluntary memory. In perception a concrete presence is here and 
now thrust upon us. It comes to us as other, as alien, making a 
direct challenge to the will. What thus comes may be welcome or 
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unwelcome or almost indifferent but, whatever it is, it is taken by 
the self as given from some source beyond the self. It is the being 
given of what is given that is brute and hard and the sense of fact 
is the sense of the self confronting the not-self. The self in ques- 
tion is the volitional self, it is not that purely contemplative self 
which might, by some extraordinary discipline of detachment, con- 
trive to view all content of awareness as indifferently on the same 
level. For this volitional self any content not felt as its own crea- 
tion will be taken as objective perceptual content. The sudden 
wild up-rush of anger, when it comes as an alien storm sweeping 
upon the self, is a given for perceptual awareness. It is what oc- 
curs or happens fo the self. Also hallucination is, for primitive 
perception, as objective as veridical perception. 

This being allowed, it may seem paradoxical to insist that such 
direct experience provides the knowledge of epistemic fact. Yet it 
does, for such awareness is the perception of the being given to a 
self of content not felt as derived from that self and this is the 
meaning of factual knowledge. Of course if what we are interested 
in is a special category of factual knowledge such as inter-personal 
fact, scientific fact, or historical fact, we require speculative theory 
and often elaborate methodology to determine what may or may 
not be considered independent of the volitional self as that self is 
now qualified in these various ways. No one is likely to deny the 
utility of these sophisticated considerations, for to develop a sensi- 
tivity to such considerations is good sense in the plain man and the 
prime article of morality in the scholar. Yet neither the practice 
of good sense nor the rituals of scholarship can alter the funda- 
mental meaning of epistemic fact. Factual knowledge as qualified 
or classified in various ways still means the acknowledgment of 
the reception of a content given to the volitional self from some 
source beyond. It may be something thrust upon the unsuspecting 
self with catastrophic abruptness or it may be something earnestly 
sought and clearly anticipated; its content may be lucid, stable, 
self-contained, isolated, a ‘‘miracle of explicitness,’’ or it may be 
vague, dynamic, portentous. Yet, however it comes and whatever 
it is, it is a given which the volitional self feels obliged to take and 
it is a given not in the sense of a postulational given but in the 
primitive sense of a happening, an occurrence, an efficacious given. 

Of course, there can be no awareness of a being given, of an 
occurrence, or of a happening unless something (a content) is 
given, occurs, or happens; in other words, there can be no aware- 
ness of the occurrence of an event unless there is some awareness 
of the nature of that event. Yet the brute, hard character of 
epistemic fact attaches not to the content given but to the aware- 
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ness of the being given of that content. It is this that is stubborn 
and irreducible, this that is the efficacious other in opposition to 
the volitional self, this that is contingent. 

Statements of particular fact are statements which refer to 
unique temporal occurrences. Though these may be given a locus 
and a date they can not be reported unless described; to report 
an occurrence it is necessary to describe what occurred. Such 
statements of fact contain a descriptive account of what happened 
together with the assertion (often implicit) that it happened. Er- 
ror or distortion regarding the former always involves, of course, 
error regarding the latter, since if my description of what hap- 
pened is false, it is not this that happened. The knowledge con- 
veyed in the linguistic expression probably always involves some 
degree of distortion, since the linguistic expression of an experience 
is not the experience. For one thing, such an expression is the 
report from memory and, for another, no matter how plainly de- 
scriptive and non-interpretative it strives to be, it is, nevertheless, 
interpretative simply because it is linguistic. 

It is from statements referring to particular factual awareness 
that statements of general fact, so current in science, are arrived at 
with the help of conceptual speculation. These still show the traits 
of one parent but as greatly modified by the suasive influence of 
the other. An analogous but different procedure is involved in 
arriving at statements of fact in historical discourse. In both 
cases the influence of methodology and theory has an interesting 
effect on the brute hardness of epistemic fact. In one sense the 
brute hardness of occurrence is decreased because of emphasis on 
what leads up to it and on what follows from it and because of 
generalization, sometimes elevated to the status of law, but, in 
another sense, these characteristics are enhanced because of the 
elaborate precautions to insure, as nearly as possible, genuine, 
rather than merely felt, objectivity. 

In contrast to primary epistemic fact, described above, we may 
define secondary epistemic fact as any item of knowledge when 
taken as unquestioned or atomic, when taken as given, for any pur- 
pose. The most common purpose is its employment as evidence 
for or against the truth of any proposition, as when we say: Virtue, 
if good, must be instrumental to pleasure because of the fact that 
pleasure is the only intrinsic good. In this latter, secondary sense 
of epistemic fact any proposition believed to be true may be cited 
as a fact when it is regarded as something to be accepted without 
any justification being offered or required, in other words, when it 


1The poetic expression provides an exception. See my ‘‘The Poetic Use 
of Language,’’ this JouURNAL, Vol. XXXV (1938), pp. 73-81. 
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is taken as hard, stubborn, irreducible, and brute. It may be 
what some people would regard as a self-evident truth; it may be 
the product of elaborate induction or the conclusion of persuasive 
argument; yet when we say ‘‘the fact that so and so’’ we mean 
“taking it now as given, as granted, as simply so, as atomic’’; in 
other words, we mean ‘‘taking it as if it were a fact,’’ taking it with 
the same definitive brute ultimacy that we take fact in the primary 
sense. Thus ‘‘it is true that’’ is sometimes equivalent to ‘‘it is a 
fact that.’’ The occasions when this is so are those in which our 
interest is concentrated not on the intrinsic meaning of the proposi- 
tion nor on the mode of its acquisition but only on the assumed un- 
questioned acceptance of it for some ulterior purpose. Fact, in 
the secondary epistemic sense, is a metaphorical mode of expression. 
Once this metaphor is recognized we can accept and even employ 
such linguistic expressions as ‘‘the fact that 2 plus 2 equals four’’ 
and yet insist that, apart from metaphor, this must be recognized 
as a typically non-factual truth. 

As noted above, fact is a term which has been freely used in 
both epistemological and ontological discourse. This is no confu- 
sion of thought which needs to be dispelled but a natural result of 
the interdependence of these inquiries. The description of pri- 
mary epistemic fact has been possible only upon the basis of onto- 
logical assumption. A fact can be an item of knowledge only be- 
cause the factual is a character of reality. 

Reality is not a disjunction of atomic facts which are pictured 
in atomic propositions. A fact is entirely epistemic. Its counter- 
part on the ontological side is a process, the process of factualiza- 
tion. Factualization is decision, concretion, definitive selection, 
actualization. Factualization is the process of occurrence in the 
present by which what was an open and to some extent undeter- 
mined future is converted into a determined irrevocable past. 

The assertion that factuality is actualization requires to be 
guarded by a reference to the difference between factual actualiza- 
tion and actualization in another sense which has reference to ful- 
fillment, realization, and value; in other words, to actuality in the 
Aristotelian-Thomist sense. Anyone who takes time seriously 
recognizes that there is a sense in which the occurrence of every 
event is contingent. But contingent has a different meaning as it 
refers to the occurrence of an event or to the nature of an event. 
If, when we speak of a contingent event, we are referring to the 
nature of the event, then, of course, we are considering whether 
or not it makes its contribution to some contextual whole; we are 
evaluating it. In this sense some events are contingent and others 
not. For example, that event which is the conclusion of a well- 
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constructed musical composition is not in the least contingent. 
But there is another application of the term ‘‘contingent’’ by which 
it refers not to the character of the event but to the occurrence of 
the event. From the point of view of value requirement, that 
musical conclusion was necessary. It would be equally necessary 
even if it never occurred. The sheer factuality of its occurrence is, 
consequently, contingent. This is, of course, what Hume main- 
tained. But he made his doctrine unduly shocking by implying 
that to the naked rational mind, undraped in the garment of cus- 
tom and habit, one event should prove as acceptable as another. 
Such, of course, is far from being the case. Natural piety carried 
to such lengths would destroy every other piety. 

Although it is essential to differentiate actualization in the 
sense of value realization from actualization in the sense of factu- 
alization, yet the former would be impossible if the latter were 
entirely devoid of intrinsic structural character. To maintain that 
the occurrence of events is contingent is not to maintain that every 
such occurrence is a bolt from the blue without plausible ancestry. 
We experience directly the growth of the present out of the past. 
The present is a natural and possible though not predetermined 
issue from the past. This recognition of the interplay of constraint 
and freedom means that temporal process exhibits both continuity 
and discreteness. The continuity is to be found in the directly 
experienced influence of causal efficacy from the past into the 
present and towards the future. The discreteness is to be found in 
the directly experienced sense of actual events as closed structures. 

It is true, of course, that simpler events find inclusion in more 
complicated events and that, in consequence, what is ‘‘taken as an 
event’’ is subject to the influence of theory, hypothesis, perspective, 
or interest. This aspect of the situation has received much em- 
phasis. Those who hold that fact is fact only in relation to theory 
are also inclined to hold that the demarcation of temporal process 
into events is the result of an order imposed by a theoretical or 
practical interest. Of course there is some plausibility in this 
view. Every science has its own demarcation of events and it is 
notorious that the designation of an historical event, whether it be 
the assassination of Julius Caesar or the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire, depends upon the focus of interest of the historian. 
Nevertheless there is a great difference between what is, on the 
one hand, selection due to interest but based on discovery and, on 
the other, creation of structure by the imposition of patterned 
division on the perfect continuity of a pure duration. The paradox 
is that it is only on the basis of the former assumption that the 
problem concerning the réle of subjective interest and perspec- 
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tive, in the interpretation of the actual, could be intelligently 
formulated. 

An actual event as an ontological structure is a durational 
stretch in which material inherited from the past realizes some 
distinctive transformation. This realization is a definitive decision 
excluding for all time certain possibilities initially open. Thus an 
actual event is not a mere occurrence. Rather it is the occurrence 
of something which has a complicated structural pattern. For this 
reason it is possible to differentiate between an event and the occur- 
rence of an event or between events as imagined and anticipated 
and as actually occurring. An identification of an event with the 
occurrence of an event would make it impossible to speak intelli- 
gibly of future events or of events which have not occurred as well 
as those which have occurred. But much of our direct experience 
is concerned with the envisionment of events which have not oc- 
curred. The envisioning of events which have not yet occurred 
seems to be an indispensable part of planned purposive action. 
Also the imaginative consideration of events which might have 
occurred but did not seems to be a natural part of the task of 
historical interpretation as well as the basis for the moral experi- 
ence of contrition. Thus the actualization of an event, which is 
quite simply its temporal occurrence, may or may not involve 
actualization in the sense of value achievement. We foresee what 
may happen and we foresee what ought to happen, but, as crea- 
tures embedded in a temporal realm, we must await the appearance 
of what does happen. Value may be contrasted with fact pre- 
cisely in the sense that value is not brute. A value structure is a 
structure possessing intrinsic persuasiveness. It is coercive to any 
mind capable of apprehending the requiredness of the structural 
situation. But the coerciveness of sensual satisfaction, of rational 
completion, of moral duty, and of esthetic expressiveness is qualita- 
tively different from the coerciveness of factual occurrence. Pur- 
posive action is simply the effort to bring these together; to bring 
about a situation in which what is required as value shall be ex- 
istent as factual. 

Factualization, as an ontological process, is both logically and 
temporally prior to epistemic fact. All occurrences, of any sort 
whatsoever, in mind or in nature, whether given to a self or pro- 
duced by a self, are cases of factualization. But it is the import 
of the argument here presented that epistemic fact, in the sense of 
primary epistemic fact, is selective with regard to these. Factual 
knowledge means the awareness of the occurrence of events felt, 
believed, or known to be independent of the volitional self. It is 
the character of being given which constitutes the brute hardness 
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of epistemic fact. Events felt as issuing directly from the voli- 
tional creativity of the self do not have, phenomenologically, this 
brute, hard character. Yet when we consider factualization, as 
ontological process, we recognize the element of contingency in- 
volved in sheer occurrence which makes all occurrence in some 
sense brute and the element of irrevocability which makes it hard. 
The brute hardness of ontological factualization is indifferent to 
this distinction between what is given to and what is produced by 
the volitional self. Thus primary epistemic fact is not the exact 
epistemological equivalent to ontological factualization. Yet, since 
the volitionally produced event is the object of factual knowledge 
for other selves and for the creative self in retrospect, there is al- 
ways under way a definite tendency towards approximation. The 
temporal lag is ineradicable. What is made, produced, created 
by the volitional self must be completed and divorced from that 
self before it can be a given for factual knowledge. Yet in retro- 
spect and considered by a self sensitive to social, scientific, or his- 
torical interests, it may be embraced in the content of general 
factual knowledge. 

Since human discourse on any topic is limited by time, energy, 
and competing interests, we are always in the position of ‘‘taking 
for granted’’ and asking others to take for granted items of knowl- 
edge which are the fruit of former observation, postulation, or rea- 
soning. The accepted linguistic procedure for this is the phrase 
‘‘the fact that so and so.’’ This is epistemic fact in the secondary 
sense or fact metaphorically. It is what, for convenience of dis- 
course or argument, is taken as brute and hard. It is, I believe, 
the failure to discriminate the primary from the secondary or 
metaphorical meaning of fact that accounts for such doctrines as 
that fact is a true proposition or that fact is what is the case. 


DorotHy WALSH. 
WELLS COLLEGE 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


Do CoMMANDS EXPREss PROPOSITIONS ? 


Mr. Langford writes: ‘‘Consider a command of the form ‘John, 
close the door,’ and suppose this command actually to be given on 
a certain occasion. Suppose, further, that on the same occasion 
some one remarks: ‘He will close the door.’ When we consider 
what observations would determine whether or not this command 
was obeyed and what observations would determine whether or not 
the corresponding prediction was true, we see that these are indis- 
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tinguishable, and that in fact the two sentences have the same sense, 
or express the same idea, namely, that of John’s closing the door.’’ + 

This notion of the propositional content of commands (and of 
the mandatory content of at least some propositions) has long ' 
been a moot point. I am not sure how final the remarks I am 
about to make are for the general issue. But they conclusively 
show, I believe, a flaw in the above argument. The mistake is an 
elementary one, but one worth removing nevertheless—a kind of 
mote in Mr. Langford’s eye which, when removed, will enable him 
to see more clearly the beam (if any) in the eye of the opposition. 

Mr. Langford correctly asserts the identity of the observations 
determining ‘‘whether or not the command will be obeyed’’ and 
the truth or falsity of the sentence ‘‘John will close the door.’’ 
This only goes to show that the sentences ‘‘The command will be 
obeyed’’ and ‘‘ John will close the door’’ are equivalent—there is 
reciprocal implication or entailment between them, in the given 
circumstances. If the command is ‘‘John, close the door,’’ then 
certainly the observations determining the truth or falsity of the 
sentences ‘‘ John will close the door’’ and ‘‘The command will be 
obeyed’’ are indistinguishable, which is one way of saying that 
both express propositions and are equivalent in their dimension of 
factual meaning. 

But from this it does not at all follow that the command itself 
has the propositional ‘‘sense of an indicative sentence,’’ or that 
“‘the sense of an imperative sentence is a proposition’’ (p. 334). 
Mr. Langford himself recognizes some difference, which I want to 
examine. before concluding with a suggestion of my own. 

He writes: ‘‘To be sure, if John did not close the door, we 
should say that the person who made the prediction had been in 
error, but should not say this of the person who gave the command. 
That, however, is because the indicative mood signifies that the 
speaker believes what he expresses, whereas the imperative mood 
does not .. .”’ (p. 333). Does this mean that the person giving 
the command contemplates the proposition ‘‘John will close the 
door’’ without believing it? If so, I can only say that the like of 
this is practically never true in my case, when I issue orders. If, 
as commander, I ‘‘think’’ of anything that approximates proposi- 
tional form, it is, e.g., that too much cold air is getting in through 
the open door, or that the nearby pasture will give John hay fever, 
ete. Mr. Langford may reply that, in such cases, I would simply 
overlook the propositional content of the command itself, which 


1C, H. Langford, ‘‘The Notion of Analysis in Moore’s Philosophy,’’ in 
The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, Northwestern University, 1942, p. 333. 
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content, however, John himself would have to grasp in order to 
understand what is commanded, this being a proposition. 

Such a rejoinder, I believe, conceals and leaves unresolved the 
issue. Let us ask for a formulation of the (alleged) proposition 
that John must consider in order to understand the command. 
Would it be, ‘‘It is commanded that I close the door,’’ or, ‘‘ Daddy 
tells me to shut the door,’’ or, ‘‘The door should be shut,’’ or ‘‘I 
shall shut the door,’’ or the like? It 2s very likely that some such 
propositions would not only be contemplated, but asserted, by the 
recipient of the command. But the question is, does ‘‘getting’’ or 
understanding what is commanded necessarily involve the con- 
sideration of such propositions? Surely, all that is necessary to 
the understanding of the command is that the words ‘‘shut’’. and 
‘‘door’’ be intelligible to the commander and to John, or, in other 
words, that the idea (not the proposition) of ‘‘John’s closing the 
door’’ be intelligible, together with the recognition that its formu- 
lation in an wmperative sentence is primarily intended as a stimu- 
lus (‘‘whip’’) for John to realize the idea, or give it a factual 
exemplification. This primary intention and the content of the 
imperative sentence together comprise the ‘‘meaning’’ of the 
command. One fails to understand it if one fails to ‘‘get’’ either 
one of these components of the meaning. 

Now, Mr. Langford is right in maintaining that the ‘‘idea of 
John’s closing the door’’ is also the content of the indicative sen- 
tence ‘‘John will close the door.’’ But, in addition, he speaks 
as if such content has, in and of itself, ‘‘the sense of a proposi- 
tion,’’ and infers a common propositional content for imperative 
and indicative sentences. This is his mistake. The correct analy- 
sis would run somewhat as follows: the imperative sentence ‘‘ John, 
close the door’’ and the indicative sentence ‘‘John will close the 
door’’ do indeed have a common content, and this is the complex 
idea designated by the expression ‘‘ John’s closing the door.’’ This 
content, as such, is neither mandatory (imperative) nor proposi- 
tional. It becomes a ‘‘command’’ as formulated (expressed) in 
an imperative sentence, and it becomes a ‘‘proposition’’ as formu- 
lated in an indicative or declarative sentence. The primary in- 
tention of the command is to stimulate action that realizes or ex- 
emplifies the idea (its ‘‘content’’), whereas the primary intention 
of the proposition is simply to indicate a realization or exemplifica- 
tion of its ‘‘content’’ or idea. And, to repeat: one is said to 
understand a command when he ‘‘gets’’ not only its content, but 
also its primary intention. The same holds true for a proposition. 

It might be thought that, since the sentence ‘‘John, I command 
you to shut the door’’ would have precisely the same effect on John 
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as the corresponding imperative sentence, indicative sentences can 
also express commands. This is an inaccurate way to put it. No 
indicative sentences formulate ideas into commands. The reason 
why the above proposition has the effect of a command is that, if it 
is true, then it indicates an instance, an exemplification, in fact, 
of the idea of my-commanding-John-to-close-the-door. This in- 
stance would be the command itself (‘‘John, close the door’’) and 
it is to this unuttered but nevertheless thought command that John 
responds with the appropriate action. 


Virait C. ALDRICH 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The fact that the centenary of the birth of William James oc- 
curred only a little more than a month after Pearl Harbor did not 
prevent the scheduled holding of commemorative celebrations by 
philosophers from New York to California, but it did mean that 
those occasions claimed only a small fraction of the attention which 
might have been theirs in happier times. The papers from four 
of the meeetings are now available in book form,’ together with 
several other writings more or less directly connected with the anni- 
versary and its observance. Taken as a whole, they offer what 
seems like an excellent opportunity for an estimate of ‘‘what is 
living and what is dead’’ in James’s thought as seen by our con- 


1In this review of the four books listed below, each will be cited by the ini- 
tials which precede its title. ICWJ. In Commemoration of William James, 
1842-1942, WJMT. William James. The Man and the Thinker. WJMPC. 


William James. His Marginalia, Personality and Contribution. AWJS. As 
William James Said. 
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temporaries, although some readers may object that just ap- 
praisals, to say nothing of just appraisals of appraisals, are im- 
possible in the midst of a global war. 

Already the times in which the contents of the books were 
composed seem somewhat remote. Yet the additional perspective 
afforded by the delays of war-time publication and reviewing may 
offer some compensating advantages. For one thing, just as every- 
one perceived long ago that the outbreak of the first World War 
in 1914, following soon after James’s death in 1910, placed his 
life work within the confines of the nineteenth century (in all 
but the calendar), so we are now in a position to realize that the 
centenary of his birth coincided almost exactly with the end of 
another American era, the period between the wars. One-hun- 
dredth birthdays are often little more than meaningless marks upon 
the chart of time; but of William James’s it may some day be said 
that it marked a turning-point in his fame, at least among his 
countrymen. For it is apparent now, even more than it was in 
early 1942, that James’s influence has had two distinct ‘‘lives’’ in 
his first hundred years, and is now commencing still a third. 

The first of these careers comprised almost seventy full and 
fruitful years, from the brewing of the Civil War in the 1840’s to 
the brink of what seemed to be Armageddon in 1914. They were 
years in which James whole-heartedly immersed himself, intellectu- 
ally speaking, in the contemporary scene. He had no desire to 
appeal directly to posterity over the heads of his own generation. 
He plunged into the psychological and philosophical worlds as he 
found them, and addressed himself to the task of revolutionizing 
going concerns. He pleaded with the men of his own time to mend 
their ways of thinking and feeling before it was too late to re-make 
themselves. He seldom refused a challenge to controversy, how- 
ever local, and he expended precious energy in polemical forays 
provoked by opponents who are already forgotten. 

It is sometimes said that there are two kinds of philosophers 
with respect to their bids for lasting fame: those who seek to escape 
from their times through preoccupation with relatively timeless 
subject-matter, the forms or structures of thoughts or things; and 
those who, like James, choose currently vital themes for heated 
debate, deliberately merging their thinking with that of a single 
cultural period. The reputations of the latter sort of thinker are 
extremely vulnerable to sudden shifts in the social and intellectual 
climate; and James is no exception. The changes of atmosphere 
in philosophy during the ‘‘long armistice’ from 1918 to 1939, 
and their effects upon James’s repute among philosophers, have 
nowhere been better stated than by Professor Charles Morris: 
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It has been a fashion in recent decades to disparage William James. We 
have been living in a period in which the category of the social has been domi- 
nant over the notion of individuality, in which an emphasis upon objective 
and behavioristic studies has displaced certain psychologies and sociologies 
grounded on self-observation, and in which philosophy, utilizing new and 
powerful logical techniques and seeking the character of scientific knowledge, 
has become distrustful of its former role of proposing a way of life. And so, 
since James everywhere gave priority to the individual, kept always a place 
for self-observation, and insisted upon the importance of beliefs which ran 
beyond available scientific knowledge, he seemed to many persons an out- 
moded figure, and his position an untenable half-way house on the road to a 
thoroughgoing naturalistic, empirical and _ scientific philosophy. [ICWJ, 
p. 178.] 


Estimates of James’s philosophical significance for the present 
and the future are likely to vary with one’s judgment as to whether 
the trends enumerated by Professor Morris are soon to be accen- 
tuated or reversed. If they are to continue into the post-war years, 
then James’s present war-time vogue will turn out to be ephe- 
meral, and he will undergo a second eclipse. Yet even Professor 
D. C. Williams, who held that ‘‘in 1942, we do really see James 
across an abyss,’’ conceded that ‘‘it speaks volumes for the cosmic 
largeness of the man that he can still reach us and show us 
something important about our present fantastic universe’’ (IC WJ, 
p. 96). If, on the contrary, one holds that the long period of 
military regimentation is bound to be followed by a recrudescence 
of romantic individualism, then James, as its presumed American 
champion, may be expected to profit accordingly. Still others may 
contend that it is James’s personality alone which will continue to 
speak long after lesser and tidier minds have had their days. They 
may point out that the American people, on the evidence of their 
steady demands for James’s works, have not agreed with the pro- 
fessors. A St. Louis public library official, writing on ‘‘Who Reads 
William James?’’ in 1934, concluded that ‘‘his readers today extend 
far beyond college walls and outside the homes of college gradu- 
ates’’; and adds that ‘‘within recent years I have been trying 
diligently to find some one who had read anything by James who 
did not respond in enthusiasm for him.’’? His son, Henry James, 
who is in a position to know, also testifies that the ‘‘students who 
are referred to his writings in the classroom compose but a small 
fraction of the public that continues to read him.’’ The ‘‘main 
reason’’ for this abiding popularity has never been stated more 
succinctly than by the late President Lowell: ‘‘Philosophy is no 
good unless it is hot. James always made it hot’’ (ICWJ, p. 3). 

This famous warmth of utterance is much in evidence through- 
out Mrs. Aldrich’s excellent compendium As William James Said, 


2C. H. Compton, Who Reads What, p. 91. 
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consisting of almost 500 one-sentence to one-paragraph excerpts 
from his works, dated, indexed, and arranged under some twenty- 
three topical chapter-headings. Both editress and publisher have 
done their work extremely well; and the former has prefaced the 
whole with a biographical sketch that is a marvel of brevity and 
breadth and balance. The handsome treasury is further embel- 
lished by the fine crayon drawing of James by his son Alexander, 
and by ten pages of hitherto unpublished drawings from the hand 
of James himself. Only passages ‘‘which can live as separate 
truths when removed from their contexts’’ have been included, 
but most of the familiar Jamesian epigrams are there. Anyone 
who undertakes to list the phrases which have become idiomatic 
in philosophical and psychological discussion since 1842 will be 
amazed to discover how many are from his pen. As William 
James Said challenges comparison with Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
somewhat similar, yet strikingly dissimilar, collection of Inttle 
Essays from the works of James’s colleague and fellow-aphorist, 
George Santayana. It was the latter, indeed, who eloquently 
characterized James’s lectures as interspersed with ‘‘ pungent 
scraps of learning . . . thoughts of simple wisdom and wistful 
piety, the most unfeigned and manly that anybody ever had,’’— 
words which might have been written of many a page in the present 
anthology. Perhaps if it had been compiled in 1932 instead of 
1942 the emphasis would have been somewhat less upon the mala- 
dies of the Germans and the virtues of the soldierly citizen. But 
there are not many contemporary American books which can 
safely be recommended both to thoughtful fighting men and civil- 
ians as an unfailing source of spiritual refreshment; and this is 
surely one of them. 

In his miscellaneous and speculative volume on James’s mar- 
ginalia and personality, Dr. Roback proclaims his intention to 
confine himself to details which were passed over by Professor R. 
B. Perry in his ‘‘practically exhaustive biography, The Thought 
and Character of William James’? (WJMPC, p. 12). The result 
is one more proof that the latter is truly exhaustive. Perhaps the 
most striking single fact about the James centenary is the extent 
to which Professor Perry’s two volumes dominated the scene. 
Everyone drew sustenance from them ; and almost no one challenged 
their portrait of James, although Dr. Dickinson §S. Miller, while 
praising Perry, regretted the ‘‘disproportion of overheavy empha- 
sis’’ in his chapter on ‘‘Morbid Traits’? (WJMT, pp. 44-47), and 
Dr. Roback doubted that James ‘‘believed’’ in the Piper-Hodgson 
spiritualistic manifestations, as stated by Perry, except in the sense 
of their possibility (WJMPC, pp. 110-111). 
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Had the slender gleanings which make up the Roback book 
been published in the French language, they might well have borne 
the more appropriate title of Autour de William James. They in- 
elude a ‘‘Personalysis’’ or ‘‘psychographic profile’’ which it is im- 
possible to think of James’s taking seriously; an analysis of his 
handwriting ; and the guess that if he had been included in Catha- 
rine Cox’s list of ‘‘Three Hundred Geniuses,’’ James ‘‘ would have 
obtained an IQ of 125 for his childhood years and 130 for his 
youth’? (WJMPC, p. 241). There are also some interesting bits 
about James’s library of nearly 10,000 volumes, thousands of 
which their voracious and critical owner read and pencil-marked, 
although not always from cover to cover. In books on psychology, 
he usually contented himself with merely marking the passages, 
reserving his explosive comments and corrections, many of them 
in the author’s own tongue, for the philosophical works. 

In discussing ‘‘ James the Internationalist,’’ the author errs in 
stating that ‘‘the chapter devoted to national traits’? in As Wil- 
liam James Said ‘‘is the largest in the book’’ (WJMPC, p. 127). 
He devotes almost two-thirds of his own chapter on the subject to 
James’s attitude toward the Jews, remarking that ‘‘he probably 
held a view close to assimilationism ... yet at times . . . seemed 
fairly Jew-conscious.’’ But, in sum, ‘‘a man’s race, nationality, 
or religion did not matter to him’’ (WJMPC, pp. 139, 142, 147). 
James met Freud in 1909, and perceived intuitively that the latter 
‘‘was bound to set himself up as monarch of all he surveyed.”’ 
Nevertheless in another chapter Dr. Roback ventures to join in the 
speculation as to whether ‘‘James would have joined forces with 
‘ Freud had he lived long enough,’” concluding that ‘‘it may well 
be conceded that had James taken the time to examine the issues, 
he might have accepted the chief tenets of psychoanalysis . ..’’ 
but probably in the form of ‘‘the mystic doctrine of archetypes 
taught by the dynamic Jung’’ rather than of ‘‘the iron-clad rules, 
the rigorous determinism of Freud’’ (WJMPC, pp. 81, 88, 153- 
154). 

In his essay on ‘‘ William James and Psychoanalysis,’’ Pro- 
fessor Norman Cameron of the University of Wisconsin presents a 
rather different picture, making the sharp contrast between James 
and Freud his central theme. He depicts abnormal psychology in 
America as awaiting deliverance from the rigid but ghostly fic- 
tions of Freud and his ‘‘block universe of the Unconscious.’’ He 
holds that ‘‘the manifold human enterprise, the richness of human 
experience, the diversity of human emotion, cannot all be reduced 
to the compulsive repetition of a single infantile romance.’’ In 
the Freudian attempts to fit each new experience into a fixed 
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conceptual system ‘‘the hypotheses always win, the facts only if 
they conform.’’ Such dogma needs to be replaced by a ‘‘cruder, 
looser psychopathology, strung-along, unfinished and less certain 

. making both its methods and its truths’’ in the spirit of Wil- 
liam James (WJMT, pp. 67, 69, 80, 81). 

Three other papers in these volumes deal primarily with psy- 
chological matters: one entitled ‘‘ William James as Psychologist”’ 
by his former colleague Edwin B. Holt, another called ‘‘ Jamesian 
Psychology and the Stream of Psychological Thought’’ by Pro- 
fessor Jacob R. Kantor, and the third on ‘‘The Psychology of 
William James in Relation to Philosophy’’ by Professor George 
S. Brett. Of the first two, it is not unfair to say that their au- 
thors see in James’s psychology a transition doctrine in the di- 
rection of their own behavioristic positions. Holt regrets that 
James did not take ‘‘the third step’’ away from Cartesian dual- 
ism to materialism by renouncing ‘‘experience’’; while Kantor 
finds Jamesian psychology ‘‘a magnificent failure: magnificent 
because James intended to naturalize mental states, a failure be- 
cause he in no sense divested himself of the assumption that psy- 
chology is concerned with spiritistic processes’? (ICWJ, pp. 38, 
147). Professor Brett restricts himself to a careful study of 
James’s long struggle ‘‘to fit together the mechanism of the body 
and the energies of the spirit,’’ portraying the human deadlock 
over the nature of scientific thought that had to be broken, James 
concluded, by faith abiding in itself: ‘‘faith in the experience as 
it is experienced’’ (IC WJ, p. 94). 

Another major aspect of James, the religious and moral, is 
presented in both the Columbia and Wisconsin volumes by (among 
others) President J. Seelye Bixler of Colby. He finds James 
‘‘more convincing as an expounder of belief than of truth... . 
Like the great romanticists in religion, Dostoievsky, Schleier- 
macher, and Kierkegaard, James urges us to yield to the dynamic 
currents and neglect, if necessary, their exact formulation in ar- 


ticles of a creed. . . . The religious man is working in the right 
direction. . . . We must not interpret belief in too narrowly in- 
tellectual a fashion . . . as the intellectual acceptance of certain 


judgments as true’’ (WJMT, pp. 136-138). In a timely paper on 
‘Two Questions Raised by ‘The Moral Equivalent of War,’ ’’ the 
same author points out that James’s philosophy in that famous 
essay ‘‘seems to overreach its own self-imposed restrictions’’ of 
biological evolutionism and individualism, in the direction of a co- 
operative, semi-socialistic idealism, ‘‘and to gain power as it does 
so.’’ Bixler makes the valuable suggestion that ‘‘one feels at 


times that with James, as with Socrates, the purity of the personal 
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life obscured certain philosophical differences. . . . His own aims 
were so high and his energies so lively that the distinction between 
natural and rational tended to disappear’? (ICWJ, pp. 69-70). 

Professor Herbert W. Schneider’s detailed study of ‘‘ William 
James as Moralist’’ traces in masterly fashion the influences which 
affected James’s progress from his early devotion to scientific 
utilitarianism into that impasse in which, haunted ‘‘by his father’s 
theology from behind and absolutism from before, morally he could 
not move,’’ and from which he was impelled toward his ultimate 
antinomianism by ‘‘the free and spontaneous temperament which 
his father’s training had produced in him.’’ In the final stages 
it was Peirce and Royce who moulded his moral individualism and 
pluralism, in their vocabulary at least, in the directions of tychism 
and idealism (IC WJ, pp. 129, 130, 134).. 

In the section of the Columbia volume which is entitled ‘‘ Papers 
from Other Occasions,’’ there is an essay by Professor Walker 
H. Hill entitled ‘‘The Founder of Pragmatism’’ and first read in 
1939. In it the author contends that pragmatism originated, not 
in Peirce’s article in the Popular Science Monthly for January, 
1878, but in James’s ‘‘Remarks on Spencer’s Definition of Mind 
as Correspondence”’ in The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for 
the same month and year. He does this by identifying the es- 
sential element in pragmatism with ‘‘the denial of the spectator 
theory of knowledge,’’ a rather negative criterion; and charges 
Dewey with ‘‘persistently ignoring’’ the non-pragmatic implica- 
tions of Peirce’s metaphysics. Professor Hill may not have settled 
the question of priority, but he has made abundantly clear the 
deeply-rooted differences which divided the pragmatisms of James 
and Peirce (ICW.J, pp. 226, 233). 

In the same section, the regretted blackout of European par- 
ticipation in the James celebrations is partially remedied by the 
inclusion of a paper before the Harvard Philosophical Club by 
Arnold Metzger entitled ‘‘ William James and the Crisis of Phi- 
losophy.’’ It tells the story of its transplanted author’s feeling 
of ‘‘inner deliverance’’ through the conquest of his European mis- 
conceptions, as ‘‘an orthodox phenomenologist,’’ of the message 
of James’s philosophy. He declares that James found what Kant 
was searching for: ‘‘a philosophy of pure subjectivity, which no 
longer sets out for ontological knowledge of the auto-existent, 
which no longer needs salvation in the devotion to the essences of 
the world. . . . It reaches its culminating point in the idea of the 
individual—this great symbol of liberalism . . .’’ to whom arises 
“the appeal of the unconditional: ‘The world is to be saved by 
our action.’ ’’ To this appeal the individual responds by Jamesian 
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faith, thereby becoming a ‘‘world-humanizing power’’ (IC WJ, pp. 
209, 210, 221-222). 

Another regrettable omission, this one unrepaired, is the lack of 
any account of James the literary artist with his sorcerer’s com- 
mand of words, assuring in everything he wrote an easy elegance 
which defies imitation. Only on a few occasions did his flair for 
language let him down; but then the damage done by phrases 
like ‘‘cash value’’ and ‘‘expedient in the way of behaving’’ was 
enormous. As Professor Woodbridge once remarked, ‘‘The slogans 
of pragmatism were perilous.’’ ® 

There remain for consideration a dozen papers on James the 
man and the philosopher, most of them eulogies directed to the 
present-day audiences by men who knew James personally and who 
wished to pass on to others something of what he meant to them. 
In most instances their authors have published previous apprecia- 
tions or criticisms of James, so that their contributions, while val- 
uable, do not call for fresh discussion. One or two of the points 
raised, however, command some mention. Professor Max C. Otto 
remarks that James ‘‘seems to have been strangely unaware of 
the role of economic forces in shaping human character and de- 
termining human misery and happiness’’ (WJMT, p. 22), a point 
which he has recently elaborated elsewhere.* The last word on the 
subject of the James family in America in their fascinating rela- 
tionships to economic and political matters has by no means been 
said. It is a topic which calls for a subtlety of interpretation which 
has so far eluded the ‘‘economic interpreters.’’ A connected 
point is James’s apparent opportunism in the face of New England 
greed and conservatism, which so disgusted Peirce. As for those who 
would hint that James might have taken a single step on the road 
that leads to fascism, Professor Perry’s robust demonstrations of 
his militant liberalism are crushingly conclusive (ICWJ, pp. 75- 
80, and elsewhere). 

What can not be exaggerated in any appraisal of James is his 
intense and almost tragic passion for philosophy in the intimate 
sense of personal conviction. It is too often supposed that the 
members of the famous Cambridge galaxy of his era took life 
easily in an age of complacent bourgeois security. Perhaps this 
impression has been created by the apparent effortlessness of their 
accomplishments, and the evident delight which each one mani- 
fested in his own work and that of his colleagues. But work it 
was, hard work; and James, with dogged persistence in the face 


8 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXVI (1929), p. 542. 


4‘*On a Certain Blindness in William James,’’ Ethics, Vol. LIII (1943), 
pp. 184-191. 
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of precarious states of. mind and body, did immense amounts of it. 
What drove him onwards, as Professor D. C. Williams says, was 
that ‘‘with an indefatigable relish for ideas, he cared about phi- 
losophy, as he cared about life.’’ ‘‘If ever the very fire of reality 
burned in any human mind, it burned in his’’ (IC WJ, p. 97). 

It is this inner fire in James that consumes so many of the 
time-worn criticisms of his ‘‘three or four’’ philosophies which 
Professor Williams goes on to make, often with a flippancy that, 
unlike James at his worst, does not, as Professor Kallen once said, 
‘‘always have a good side.’’ He laments the ‘‘cloying safety’’ 
which led James, he thinks, to ‘‘shrink from the complacencies and 
elarities of reason . . . reason which is the perennial underdog, 
barely getting its nose up, in a way, in his time.’’ Rather should 
he have championed social science, and shown ‘‘how loyalty. to the 
inductive evidence can provide more than the dramatic equivalent 
of inspirational nonsense’? (ICWJ, pp. 124-126). But is it not 
something that James, in a time of ‘‘apparent absolute safety,’’ 
should have sensed the presence both of the dead tissue and of the 
chaotic cancers beneath the thick skin of convention, and should 
have diagnosed the creeping paralysis of will which was to threaten 
those who undertook the liberal reconstruction of the old pre- 
revolutionary world ? 

To counteract ‘‘the irremediable flatness coming over the 
world,’’ he proposed to draw upon fresh resources of energy and 
moral enthusiasm. For he saw that the abstractions of science, 
no matter how systematic, carry with them no inner compulsions 
toward human betterment. Furthermore, as Professor Morris 
indicates, ‘‘James clearly recognized that life demands decisions 
and commitments in situations where full scientific knowledge is 
not at hand and that the strength of the commitment will itself 
often decide the very issue compelling decision.’? James’s prob- 
lem, he adds, was the same as ours: ‘‘to live with moral intensity 
and conviction while yet making the fullest possible use of the 
scientific attitude’? (ICWJ, p. 179). And James’s mind was big 
enough to encompass both ideals, although in a constant state of 
tension. 

The problem of reconciling the two alleged irreconcilables has 
technical aspects into which it is impossible to enter here. But it 
may be said that most of the estimates of James’s significance 
for America today hinge upon the balancing of these two sides of 
his thought. Those critics who stress ‘‘the fullest possible use 
of the scientific attitude’’ are, as always, full of qualms about his 
lack of system and precision, his romanticism, his pragmatism, and 
his philosophy of religion. They hold, with Professor Williams, 
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that ‘‘it is mostly the evil which he did which lives after him, 
while the good has mostly been interred’’ (ICWJ, p. 121). Those 
who are primarily concerned with ‘‘living with moral intensity 
and conviction’’ tend to agree with President Bixler that ‘‘even 
when we accuse James of blindness or inconsistency we are forced 
at once to add that it is the blindness of love and the inconsistency 
of a mind which is not afraid to grow’’ (ICWJ, p. 70). They also 
recognize in James what is missing in so many of the more pre- 
tentious and cocksure candidates for spiritual leadership: his en- 
couragement of eternal vigilance and scepticism on the part of 
those whom he is attempting to lead. 

But why must James be depicted either as all élan or else as 
all caution, when what every philosopher wants is a Socratic élan 
in caution’s exercise? The modern world, in its agonized effort to 
assimilate science while maintaining the humanistic tradition, 
cries out for both scientific rigor and spiritual commitment. Who 
has achieved a much better equilibrium of the two tendencies than 
did, in his particular niche, the versatile William James? There 
is little profit to be derived from tearing apart by criticism such 
precarious unity as his personality created. Neither should he be 
caricatured, after the manner of Socrates and the ‘‘incomplete 
Soecratics,’’ by movements which completely distort his teachings. 
He should not, for instance, be placed at the forefront of a reckless 
neo-romanticism, intent upon ‘‘re-bunking’’ American history by 
the shoddy techniques of advertising. 

At the same time it can not be denied that empirical naturalism, 
as Mr. Isaac Rosenfeld, paraphrasing Gilbert Murray, has recently 
pointed out, is always suffering, both from a ‘‘failure of nerve’’ 
and a ‘‘failure of verve.’’> For the empirical naturalist is prone 
to suppose that ‘‘the formal exposition of the program of reason 
will be a sufficient condition for halting the flight from reason.’’ 
When it does not, ‘‘loss of faith in scientific method is thereupon 
established as a symptom of the failure of nerve.’’? What is needed 
is a naturalism ‘‘liberated, broadened, and extended over the re- 
gions of experience in which the dominant anxieties of our time 
have grown ... the sphere of nerve, of will.’’? And what phi- 
losopher is better fitted to supply the necessary momentum than 
James, who, as his sister Alice said, ‘‘could lend life and charm to 
a treadmill’’? If ever there was a sustainer of nerve and verve in 
behalf of ideals rooted in the experienced natural world, James 
was the man. 

‘“While there are very few pure Jamesians, in the sense of di- 
rect descent,’’ wrote Professor Perry in 1935, ‘‘the world is full 


5‘*The Failure of Verve,’’ New Republic, Vol. 109 (1943), pp. 80-81. 
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of mixed Jamesians, who acknowledge their common relationship 
to him without feeling any bond with one another.’’* The first 
part of this statement may be said to have held true in 1942, when 
the completion of his first hundred years was celebrated, not by 
a cult of devoted disciples, but by ‘‘mixed Jamesians’’ of many 
philosophical persuasions. Perhaps they agreed only on the prop- 
osition that William James was ‘‘that eternal rarity, a great indi- 
vidual.’’ But, thanks largely to James himself and to Professor 
Perry, they had more data for the purpose of making up their 
minds about James than almost any other philosopher. Under 
the pressure of global war it is safe to say that James’s voice was 
heard by most as a summons ‘‘to be doubly faithful: faithful in 
homage to the good and faithful in sacrificial deeds’’ (IC WJ, p. 
79). And it may be questioned whether those who joined in hon- 
oring his ever-green memory, or even those who only read with 
understanding the books it inspired, will continue to feel no ‘‘bond 
with one another.”’ 


Haroutp A. LARRABEE 
UNION COLLEGE 
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The Nature of Explanation. KENNETH J. W. Craik. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1943. viii+ 123 pp. $1.50. 


This little book maintains several theses: that explanation con- 
sists in ‘‘giving the causes of things and saying why things hap- 
pen,’’ that thought is symbolic in character, that the nervous sys- 
tem is a calculating machine capable of ‘‘modeling or paralleling 
external events,’’ and that this process of paralleling is ‘‘the basic 
feature of thought and explanation.’’ The argument advanced 
to support these views consists of many strands. There is a critique 
of tendencies which demand a ‘‘rigid definition’’ of relevant con- 
cepts before trying to settle issues such as those raised in the 
present book—a demand which, in the judgment of the author, 
rests on a fundamental error; for according to him the proper 
procedure is not to engage in logical analysis in considering the 
merits of a thesis, but requires that the thesis be treated as a hy- 
pothesis and be tested by repeated experiments. There is an at- 
tempted refutation of four alternate attitudes toward the problems 
of knowledge and explanation: of apriorism, which asserts that 
certain principles and facts are self-evident; of scepticism, which 


6 The Thought and Character of William James, Vol. II, p. 668. 
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places in doubt the ‘‘belief in an external world and causal inter- 
action’’; of the descriptive view, which holds that all explanation 
is ‘‘generalized description’’ and pretends to no knowledge of the 
causes of events; and of the relational view, imputed to modern 
physics, which shows no interest in causal interactions between 
supposedly ultimate units, and which simply seeks to find invari- 
ant relations between observable entities so as to achieve success- 
ful prediction. There is an account of the three ‘‘essential proc- 
esses’’ of thought, as consisting of the ‘‘translation’’ of external 
events into symbols, the arrival at other symbols through ‘‘rea- 
soning,’’ and the ‘‘retranslation’’ of these latter symbols into ex- 
ternal transactions. And, finally, there is a discussion of some 
of the consequences which may be drawn from the hypothesis that 
‘‘the organism carries a ‘small-scale model’ of external reality and 
of its own possible actions within its head.’’ 

Whatever may be the merits of Mr. Craik’s various theses, he 
does not make it easy for his readers to evaluate them. For he is 
nothing if not faithful to his conviction that it is a ‘‘ fundamental 
error’’ to seek exact ‘‘definitions’’ of concepts, and as a conse- 
quence there is room for doubt as to what his critiques as well as 
his positive claims do assert. For example, it is not evident from 
his discussion just what is the difference between the ‘‘causal 
theory’’ of explanation on the one hand, and the descriptive or 
relational theories on the other. He seems to have overlooked the 
obvious point that those who profess the descriptive theory do not 
deny that certain well-attested facts occur which others charac- 
terize as ‘‘causal,’’ and that the descriptive theory simply offers 
an analysis of such facts. Mr. Craik’s own explicit comments on 
causality are not helpful. He seems to assimilate the principle 
of causality to the principle of non-contradiction, certainly a du- 
bious view; and his claim that the ‘‘idea of causality does present 
very definite predictions as to events to be expected’’ is both ob- 
scure and not supported by relevant evidence. As to his hypothe- 
sis concerning the nature of thought, he does not indicate a clear 
sense in which thought ‘‘models or parallels reality.’’ He under- 
stands by a model any physical or chemical system which has a 
relation-structure similar (in the technical sense, presumably) to 
that which it imitates; and he notes that a model ‘‘need not re- 
semble the real object pictorially.’’ But he does not explain 
which relations between symbols are similar to which relations 
between ‘‘external processes’’; and he thus leaves himself open to 
the charge that his hypothesis is either the truism that in knowing 
the causal interconnections of things we do know them, or that his 
formulation is quite incapable of experimental corroboration. As 
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to the ‘‘consequences’’ he draws from the hypothesis—since these 
are so vague, cite such loose analogies, or refer to such speculative 
physiological mechanisms—it is uncertain whether they are in fact 
consequences of his hypothesis, and whether even if they were 
found to be empirically confirmed they would substantiate this 
hypothesis rather than a contrary one. 


E. N. 


Social Philosophy and the Social Mind: A Study of the Genetic 
Methods of J. M. Baldwin, G. H. Mead and J. E. Boodin. Ev- 
GENE CLAy Houtmes. (Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University.) New 
York: Privately printed. 1942. 78 pp. $1.25. 


It has been apparent for some time that the instincts and emo- 
tions which most of us belligerently or apologetically call our 
‘‘democratic philosophy’’ have yet to be stated in any form which 
could conceivably be called philosophical. This has become in- 
creasingly clear as the willy-nilly efforts to patch up a philosophy 
of democracy out of stale and alien philosophies have been reduced 
to their proper perspective by such critical analyses as that of 
Holmes. 

Despite the pedantic dullness which seems an integral charac- 
teristic of theses, both in the original and in published form, 
Holmes’ study of these three important figures in the development 
of American thought is clarifying and rewarding. Holmes con- 
trasts and orients methods and ideals: Baldwin’s ‘‘societal pres- 
ervation’’ which forbids rebellion against the ‘‘state’’; Mead’s 
strangely Hegelian notion of ‘‘mind’’ and his resulting scepticism 
of democratic control and reliance upon the ‘‘state’’ as the guar- 
dian of interests; Boodin’s ‘‘group will’’ which has a distinct in- 
dividuality of its own, dragging him back to the paradox of achiev- 
ing spiritual individuality in the cultural community, in a 
superstate. Here is the reduction of three of the most popular 
attempts to state a social philosophy indigenous to American life 
and expressive of observable democratic instincts. Instead, the 
instincts they manage to express are quite contrary to those which 
find expression every day in the commonplace of life in the United 
States. 

Holmes’ comment on this development is worthy of attention: 
‘Thus genetic methodology proved to be a substitute for abso- 
lutistic methodology in giving sanction to social ideals whose vi- 
tality really depended on neither.’’ From this conclusion of care- 
ful study let who will draw the inference that methodology and 
ideology are parallels joined only by the constructions of designing 
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men. This reader looks forward with interest to Holmes’ further 
exploration of the incision he has made. 


GLENN R. NEGLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


We Are Ancestors; or, The Age of Responsibility. RupoLF JORDAN. 


Cape Town, South Africa: Cape Times Limited. 1941. 220 pp. 
6 s. 


The author calls this a fragmentary sketch. It is in the form 
of forty theses, with a prologue and an epilogue. The theses seem 
to the reviewer rather dogmatic and usually not very interesting. 
They are Kantian, even to the ideality of space and time. But 
the author says a great many interesting things almost casually 
and by the way, and we could wish these could have been placed 
more prominently and further expanded. In his main thesis, that 
we owe a responsibility to the unborn generations yet to be, the 
author has not quite answered the famous query, ‘‘ What has pos- 
terity done for us?’’ It is a pity he has not found a more con- 
vineing argument at this point, for many of us have felt the re- 
sponsibility he advocates, and yet have not known how to justify 
it by logical argument. 

He says the world is getting so complex that most people just 
carry on without ideas. Talk of the relativity of values is used 
to cover up an inexcusable lack of any moral standards. Religions 
can no longer stand up to the test of the intellect, and it becomes 
the task of philosophy to give us those values which assure mankind 
a balanced existence. Science deals with the past exclusively, but 
man has the capacity, and hence the duty, to speculate about the 
possibilities of the future. But laziness and insincerity have made 
our intellectuals falter in their appointed task. If intellectual 
capacity is not used to the full, the race will become extinct. Thus 
runs in part the main line of argument. 

But incidentally the author throws off paradoxes. Only the 
present is real (seldom has any writer defended this so uncompro- 
misingly, and it rather bewilders the reader who tries to fit it in 
with the other views). Sex makes creatures imperfect (p. 90), but 
philosophies and politics of bachelors and other freakish men 
should, as a rule, be profoundly mistrusted (p. 169). The rela- 
tions of a man with a woman are private and outside morality (pp. 
165-167). Disregard of laws may on occasion be a duty (p. 183). 
We should oust the pseudo-value of work, an invention of inter- 
ested men in the last century (p. 197). The balanced personality, 
the wise man, can even enjoy idleness without being bored (p. 
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199). There are two sorts of happiness, private (a sum of enjoy- 
ments) and social (pursuit of a great social task), and they should 
not be confused by ethical writers (p. 203). The state is less than 
the sum total of its members, and not more, and hence too unrepre- 
sentative to be allowed to be strong (p. 210). Art is true leisure, 
but it is something that has to be learned with great labor. Reli- 
gion is a way of overcoming fear, but every ‘‘true’’ religion has 
to be intolerant. Only philosophy can aim at tolerance. 
H. T. C. 
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